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NOTICE. 



The Writers referred to in the following pages are : — 

Mr. R. M. Bucke, * Shakespeare Dethroned/ Pearsoris 
Magazine^ Christmas, 1897. 

Mr. W. Theobald, M.R.A.S., M.N.E.L., 'A Lecture 
delivered at Budleigh Salterton, April 3rd, 1894.' 

Mrs. Henry Pott, Edition of Bacon's *Promus,' 1883. 

Mr. J. A. Truesdell, Article in the Washington Post^ 
April 1 2th, 1885, on Mr. Ignatius Donnelly's Theory of 
a Cypher imbedded in Shakespeare's Plays. 
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HO wrote Shakespeare's Plays ? This question 
has of late years been so often asked and 
answered that it might be deemed not merely 
superfluous, but impertinent, to offer a further 
word on the subject. I myself hoped and believed that 
the new theory was dying out, at least on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

But my attention has been recently called to an article, 
by Mr. R. M. Bucke, in the last Christmas number of 
PearsorCs Magazine, not only reviving the question, but, 
as the writer believes, so triumphantly and finally closing 
it in favour of Bacon that one more patient review 
of the matter seems to be still called for. The more so 
because Mr. Bucke has stated his case plausibly enough 
to mislead cursory readers (that is to say some three- 
fourths of all readers), who take it for granted that any 
one who sets forth his arguments in a confident and 
telling manner must have good reasons for his con- 
clusions, and accept them accordingly, without taking 
the trouble to sift them. 

I have also seen and carefully read a lecture published 
in pamphlet form about four years ago by Mr. W. 
Theobald on the same side. 

Neither of these writers, however, has done much more 
than reproduce the old arguments first brought forward in 
America some fifty years ago, without taking the slightest 
notice of the answers again and again made to them. 

But the Baconians appear to have started their theory 
under the immediate patronage of the famous St. Gingul- 
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phus, better known in the vulgar tongue, thanks to the 
legendary story of his martyrdom, as "the living 
Jingo," for, cut him to pieces as often as they would, he 
always came to life again. If the process was repeated 
as often in his case as it has been in the latter instance, 
Gingulphus himself must have had a bad time of it. 
But doubtless, in our advanced days, Baconians enjoy the 
privilege of a free use of anaesthetics, for they do not 
seem to mind it in the least. 

To leave figure and come to fact. The theory was, 
as we have said, first started in America about the 
middle of the present century.* But within its ninth 
decade two new lines of argument were brought strongly 
forward in England and America : one by Mrs. Henry 
Pott, drawn from an analysis of Bacon's * Promus ' (of 
which we shall have more to say further on), the other on 
the authority of a concealed cypher, or rather of two 
cyphers (see Appendix, Note A), cryptograms as they were 
called, which Mrs. F. C. A. Windle, of San Francisco, and 
Mr. Ignatius Donnelly find imbedded — in the Plays, says 
Mr. Donnelly — in all Bacon's prose writings, including his 
private correspondence (!), as well as in the Plays, says 
Mrs. Windle — whereby each believes that Bacon makes 
his own claim to their authorship. Mrs. Windle, indeed, 
disclaims any discovery on her own part, being con- 
fidently persuaded that her cypher was a mysterious 
communication from the spirit of Bacon himself " from 
the unseen world "; while Mr. Donnelly learns from his 
cypher that " the intention of the [historical] Plays was 
to familiarize the public mind with the fact that kings 
were only men, and a very base kind of men, and that 
when their folly or their sins became too great, the 
people had power to dethrone them." With much more 
to the same monstrous effect. 



* In a small i2mo. volume, entitled ' Romance of Yachting,' by 
J. C. Hart, United States Consul at Vera Cruz. (New York, 1848.) 
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Compare this with the whole tone of Bacon's acknow- 
ledged writings. Can any one imagine him to have held 
such ideas of the place of kings, either in the Providential 
order of the world, or in actual history ? (App. Note B.) 

But the primd facie objection to all Baconian theories 
is that they are grounded solely upon inferences. From 
first to last there is no direct external evidence whatever 
as to the authorship of the Plays. 

Inferences and conjectures, right or wrong as others 
may deem them, are still matters of opinion, upon 
which every man has a right to his own. But such 
questions as whether or no Ben Jonson has named 
Shakespeare in a particular work, or whether or no the 
Folio of 1623 be "the foundation upon which the verdict 
of Shakespearian authorship is based," as Mr. Theobald 
has stated in one of his papers, are matters of fact. They 
cannot with truth be answered negatively in the first 
case, or affirmatively in the second, by any one who has 
looked carefully through the pages of Ben Jonson's 
* Discoveries,' or been made aware that, as one among 
numerous collateral witnesses, Francis Meres, a man of 
much literary note in his day, in the midst of an enthu- 
siastic eulogy of Shakespeare's language and style, names 
twelve of the Plays as his^ five-and-twenty years before 
the appearance of the Folio, viz. in 1 598. 

It would take us too far afield to go fully into Mr. 
Theobald's pamphlet ; I must restrict myself to answering 
Mr. Bucke, and in so doing the main points in both will 
be inclusively answered at the same time. 

Mr. Bucke begins by a comparison between " known 
facts " respecting the two men for whom the authorship 
of the Plays is claimed. 

A communication from the unseen world in the form 
of the ghost of the old President of Magdalen, Dr. 
Routh, repeating his famous dictum " verify your refer- 
ences," might have been very useful to Mr. Bucke and 
some other of our Baconian critics ; compliance with the 
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counsel might have saved them from some very awkward 
misstatements. 

All that " three hundred years* rigorous research " has 
been able to discover concerning Shakespeare Mr. Bucke 
enumerates in something less than two columns of a 
magazine page, in the course of which only one 
contemporary witness is quoted, in the following 
sentence: "In 1592 his name was parodied in London 
as *Shakescene' in Greene's 'Groat's Worth of 
Wit.*'* 

Greene was a well-known contemporary dramatist of 
some talent, but a coarse-minded man of very dissipated 
life, and in his * Groat's Worth of Wit ' had spoken in 
scurrilous (and oft quoted) words of Marlowe and Shake- 
speare. The work was published posthumously by 
Chettle, who at that time knew neither of them ; but 
three months later, in the preface to a work of his own, 
having meanwhile become personally acquainted with 
Shakespeare, he wrote of him : — 

" I am as sorry as though the originall fault had beene my fault, 
because myself have seene his demeanour, no less civile than he 
exelent, in the qualitie he professes. Besides, divers of worship, 
have reported his uprightness of dealing, which argues his honesty, 
and his facetious grace in writing which approves his art." 

But more than this, looking at Mr. Buckets words, 
could any reader imagine that one of Shakespeare's 
advocates* has collected testimonies to his general cha- 
racter, to his marvellous genius, as exhibited in the Plays 
and Poems attributed to him, from more than thirty 
well-known literary men of his own day — some of them 
his personal friends — and more than another thirty 
within the first half century after his death ? Of these 
I can only here adduce two or three. 

And first, as showing how early his dawning genius 
was recognized, Aubrey (whose notice of his life is the 

* Mrs. C. Stopes in her only too elaborate, but exhaustive treatise 
* Bacon- Shakespere Controversy,' now out of print. 
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first known to exist) in a letter to Antony k Wood, the 
celebrated antiquary at Oxford, speaks of him in these 
terms : — 

" This William, being inclined naturally to poetry and acting, 
came to London, and was an actor at one of the Playhouses, and 

did act exceeding well He began early to make essays at 

dramatic poetry, which at that time was very low, and his plays 

took well I have heard Sir William Davenant and Mr. Thos. 

Shadwell (who is counted the best comedian we have now) say that 
he had a most prodigious wit" 

Francis Meres (once more) in his 'Palladis Tamia' 
(a survey of the literature of his own day) writes : " As 
the soule of Euphorbus was thought to live in Pytha- 
goras, so the sweet soule of Ovid lives in mellifluous and 
hony-tongued Shakespeare." And six of the tragedies 
and six of the comedies are severally named to prove, 
with another classical allusion, that the Muses " would 
speak with Shakespeare's fine-filed phrases if they would 
speak English." 

Again Camden, in his * Remaines concerning Britaine ' 
(1605), after speaking of "our ancient poets," adds, "If 
I would come to our time, what a world could I present 

to you out of Sir Philip Sidney William Shakespeare, 

and other pregnant wits of these our times, whom . suc- 
ceeding ages may justly admire." 

But the most important of all contemporary witnesses 
IS Ben Jonson, on whose testimony Mr, Bucke lays, and 
rightly lays, the greatest stress (however much we may 
differ as to the conclusion he draws from it). The 
eighth and ninth of the ten heads under which Mr. 
Bucke arranges his arguments are respectively headed 
'The Testimony of Ben Jonson' and * Bacon and his 
Contemporaries.' 

With these, therefore, as the crucial ones, on the right 
understanding of which the value of all the others 
depends, I will begin, and I think that we shall agree 
that a more trustworthy witness than Jonson in reference 
to Bacon and Shakespeare could not be brought forward 
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— scholar, poet, and intimate friend of both. First then 
I take 

THE TESTIMONY OF BEN JONSON. 

Lest I should be suspected of minimizing this part of 
the argument, I will give the paragraph so headed all 
but in full. 

After telling us that Jonson was private secretary to 
Bacon, that he was a fine Latinist, and is supposed to 
have had a part in the translation of Bacon's works 
into Latin, Mr. Bucke goes on to say : — 

^ There cannot be a doubt that Jonson knew where the Plays 
came from — at least he knew, beyond a peradventure, whether or 
no Bacon wrote them. In the preface to the great Folio, Jonson 
(in a most elaborate eulogy) pronounced the works of Shakespeare 
superior to ' all that insolent Greece and haughty Rome sent forth.' 
A few years afterwards in his * Discoveries ' he said of certain 
works by Bacon that they were to be preferred to those of * insolent 
Greece or haughty Rome.' In the same connexion he tells us that 
Bacon had ' filled up all numbers/ that is, that he was a great poet.** 

The entire passage here referred to occurs in the 
second of three consecutive paragraphs devoted to 
Bacon in the ' Discoveries '♦ — ^written after his death, 
for in the first of the series he is spoken of as " the 
late Lord St. Albans." This second is entitled the 
" Catalogus Scriptorum " (of the sixteenth century) 
" who were great masters of wit and language." The 
list gives sixteen names, ending with that of "Lord 
Egerton the Chancellor, a great and grave Orator." 

Then follow the words : — 

^' But his learned and able (though unfortunate) successor is he 
who hath filled up all numbers, and performed that in our tongue 
which may be compared or preferred either to insolent Greece or 
haughty Rome. In short, within his view, and about his time, were 
all the wits born that could honour a language, or help study. 
Now things daily £a,ll, wits grow downward, and eloquence grows 
backward ; so that he may be named, and stand as the mark and 
axft^ of our language." 

* See Jonson's works, vol. ix. pp. 1^4-5. 
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" Jonson, therefore," continues Mr. Bucke, *' used the same lan- 
guage in praising Bacon that he had used in praising Shakespeare — 
which last would seem to have been a pen-name for Bacon. Not 
only so, but he tells us explicitly [!] that Bacon was a great poet. 

^ To fill up all numbers' is to be not only a poet^but a supreme 

poet. If Bacon wrote the plays he was that ; if he did not write 
the plays it was an absurd misnomer.** 

I pause to ask why. Not only do the words, read with 
their context, plainly show that Jonson was referring to 
Bacon's published and acknowledged works, but the 
phrase "filled up all numbers" is surely applicable to 
the man who hesitated not to say of himself, " I have 
taken all knowledge for my province"* — "the daring 
enterprise," to use Dean Church's words, "in which 
Bacon and Aristotle — * the masters of those who know ' 
— stood alone." 

The idea that Bacon's wide intellectual sphere was the 
thought Jonson had in his mind is strongly confirmed 
by the remark made by a very good classical scholar to 
whom I showed the passage in question. He said to 
this effect : — 

^To fill up all numbers is a distinctly different idea from 
writing in numbers. Seventeenth-century English was impregnated 
with Latin thought and expression. Ben Jonson's assertion that 
Bacon ' filled up all numbers ' is probably an adaptation — conscious 
or unconscious— of Cicero's ' Mundus expletus omnibus suis 
numeris et partibus,' the world complete in all its numbers and 
parts — words in which there is no reference to metrical numbers at 
all, and which as applied to Bacon might be paraphrased, ^ His set 
purpose was the perfecting of knowledge in all its numerous de- 
partments/ the exact counterpart of ^ I have taken all knowledge 
for my province.' " 

Mr. Bucke, however, is of a different opinion, for after 
quoting another, and that the most tender and beautiful 
of the three eulogistic paragraphs, in order "to show 
how deeply Jonson reverenced Bacon's character," and 
"how impossible it would have been to him to write 
hastily or recklessly about him," he continues : — 

* Letter to Lord Burghley (Dean Church's ' Bacon/ p. 16). 
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*' But if, as I thinky we are right in supposing that Jonson knew 
who wrote the Plays, and if further we do right to give his words 
in this connection their full meaning, then I claim we have a right 
to say Jonson knew who wrote the Plays, and he says that their 
author was Francis Bacon.'' 

We must award Mr. Bucke the merit of having the 
courage of his opinions, for a bolder assertion (save for 
courtesy's sake I could use a stronger word) on a more 
slender foundation can rarely have been uttered. 

I, too, call Ben Jonson into court, as the strongest, 
most incontrovertible witness on the ot/ter side. Let us 
hear what he did " explicitly " say. 

Bear in mind that the advocates of the Baconian author- 
ship all agree that the fact of Shakespeare's having held 
unchallenged fame as the author of the Plays during his 
life, and for some 250 years after, can only be accounted for 
by Bacon's extreme anxiety to conceal his own authorship. 

Assuming then for the moment that Bacon was the 
true author, but that rather than that he should be 
known to have had any connection with the stage he 
was willing to give away world-wide fame to an obscure 
illiterate actor such as they represent Shakespeare to 
have been — if, I say, all this were so, the appearance of 
the great Folio published by Heminge and Condell in 
1623 must have satisfied him that his secret was secured 
not only in his own age, but through all generations to 
come.* It was entitled 

* The Plays of William Shakespeare.' 
It shows Shakespeare's portrait on its first page 
subscribed by a ten-line panegyric signed " Ben Jonson," 
which began and ended thus : — 

This figure that thou seest cut 

Was for the gentle Shakespeare put, * 

Reader, looke 

Not on his picture but his booke. 

* In treating the evidence of the Folio in this place I designedly 
confine myself to Ben Jonson's share in it ; but I shall have 
occasion to recur to the subject further on. 
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It is Startling enough to be asked to regard all this as 
a hoax intended to mislead the world as to the author- 
ship of the Plays ! There was no call for an honest man 
like Ben Jonson to have done so much, but to go further 
was utterly superfluous. 

But if we must indeed suppose that his extreme desire 
to eulogize the true author of the Plays, although under 
a false name, induced Jonson to add the " elaborate 
eulogy" Mr, Bucke refers to, he would surely have 
taken care that its wording should be as far as possible 
applicable to the genius, character, and circumstances of 
the man for whom (we are assuming) he intended them. 
Is it conceivable that Jonson could go out of his way to 
support such a wholesale imposture as to dedicate a 
panegyric on a living author " to the memory " of a man 
who had been dead seven years? or to perpetrate so 
grotesque a falsehood as the representing the stately 
Francis Bacon treading the stage in buskins and the 
actor's socks ? The eighty lines of the panegyric are 
headed thus : — 

To the memory of my beloved 

Master William Shakespeare 

And what he left us, 

and they contain, inter alia^ the following lines, 
sufficient, one would have thought, to daunt the boldest 
theorist from assigning the authorship of the Plays to 
Bacon ; — 

I therefore will beg^n, Soul of the age ! 

The applause, delight, and wonder of our Stage... 

My Shakespeare, rise ! 

And though thou hadst small Latin and less Greek, 
From thence to honour thee I will not seek 
For names, but call forth thund 'ring ^schylus, 

Euripides, and Sophocles 

To live again to hear thy buskins tread 

And shake the Stage, or when thy socks are on 

Leave thee alone for the comparison 

Of all that insolent Greece or haughty Rome 

Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come... 
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Sweet Swan of Avon, what a sight it were 

To see thee in our waters yet appear 

Shine forth, thou star of poets, and with rage 
Or influence chide or cheer the drooping stage, 
Which since thy flight fro hence hath mourned the night 
And despairs day but for thy volume's light. 

This is a long extract, but less would scarcely have 
done justice to the astounding assertion on the part of 
Messrs. Theobald & Co. that the panegyric was intended 
for Bacon. Considering the difficulty of discerning the 
greatest scholar of the age in the disguise of a man apos- 
trophized as having "small Latin and less Greek," 
it would be not more unreasonable to argue that 
Bacon was really the disguised actor as well as the 
concealed author of the Plays. Or if — to drop irony — 
we are asked gravely to admit the Baconian hypothesis, 
imagine the feelings of the already humbled ex- 
Chancellor, with his alleged dread of any association 
with the stage, on reading such lines as I have quoted, 
from the pen of the man who (according to our critics) 
knew him to be the author ! The idea is so preposterous 
in its incongruity that one is almost ashamed to treat it 
as worth serious refutation. 

But I have a more serious charge to bring against the 
advocates of the Baconian theory than mere weak argu- 
ments or unwarrantable deductions : I mean the reck- 
less carelessness with which some of their most important 
statements are made. I refer especially to Messrs. 
Theobald and Bucke and to Mrs. Henry Pott. 

All three quote Ben Jonson's eulogies of Bacon in the 
* Discoveries * — all three overlook his equally fervent 
and affectionate praise of Shakespeare in the very 
same volume. Mr. Bucke does not allude to Shake- 
speare in this place at all, but the other two triumphantly 
point out that Ben Jonson omits his name in the list of 
eminent literary men of the age. 

Now in the particular paragraph from which they 
quote, nanung some of the " great masters of wit and 
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language of the sixteenth century," Shakespeare is not 
named (and, strange to say, but proving the incomplete- 
ness of the list, neither is Spenser) ; and if the paragraph 
stood alone, the omission would be hard to account for. 
But it does not stand alone. 

A few pages back (175) Shakespeare is named — ^just 
where we should expect to find him — among the poets, 
and named in terms of the highest encomium. 

For the sake of its bearing upon our whole subject, I 
give the paragraph in full. It is headed thus : " De 
Shakespeare Nostrat [sic] Augustus in Hat": — 

" I remember that the Players have often mentioned it as an 
honour to Shakespeare that he never blotted a line. I have said. 
Would he had blotted a thousand — which they thought a malevolent 
speech. I had not told posterity this, but for their ignorance who 
chose that circumstance to conmiend their friend by, wherein he 
most faulted ; and to justify mine own candour." 

Now mark what follows : — 

*' For I loved the man, and do honour his memory, on this side 
idolatry, as much as any. He was (indeed) honest, and of an open 
and free nature ; had an excellent phantasy, brave notions, and 
gentle expressions; wherein he flowed with that facility, that 
sometimes it was necessary he should be stopped : sufflaminandus 
eraty as Augustus said of Haterius. His wit was in his own power, 
would the rule of it had been so too. Many times he fell into those 
things could not escape laughter : as when he said in the person of 
Csesar, one speaking to him, ' Caesar, thou dost me wrong,' he 
replied, ' Caesar never did wrong but with just cause,' and such like, 
which were ridiculous. But he redeemed his vices with his virtues. 
There was ever niore of him to be praised than to be pardoned.''^ 

At this point, then, I sum up the " testimony ** of Ben 
Jonson, and, adopting Mr. Buckets method of argument, 
venture to conclude that, reading the panegyric in the 
Folio in connexion with the eulogy in the * Discoveries,* 
" we have a right to say Jonson knew who wrote the 
Plays, and he says that their author was" — William 
Shakespeare. 

♦ Ben Jonson's works, vol. xi. pp. 175-6. (See App., Note C.) \ 

B 
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We have now seen the sort of ingenious sophistry by 
which Mr. Bucke draws what he regards as " explicit " 
evidence from Ben Jonson's " testimony." Let us now 
see how he applies the same logical screw to draw con- 
firmation of his theory out of Bacon's own words. 

The ninth of Mr. Buckets ten heads of argument 
begins by asking, " What do Bacon's intimate friends, 
what does Bacon himself, say upon the point ? " The 
point, that is, of the authorship of the Plays. 

We know what one intimate friend — Ben Jonson — 
says about it, and we have glanced at what two or three 
out of some twenty or thirty other contemporaries have 
said about it also. (See Appendix, Note D.) 

The instances brought forward by Mr. Bucke himself 
are really not worth pausing upon, nor, to do him justice, 
does he lay stress upon them. He feels, and rightly, 
that what Bacon says of himself is the important point 
at this moment, and on this head this partisan quand 
mime scruples not to say that " Bacon distinctly claims 
that the Plays proceeded from him." 

The "phrase" on which Mr. Bucke grounds this 
audacious assertion is found in a prayer written by 
Bacon just after his fall in 162 1. The prayer, which 
Dean Church gives in full, is an extremely affecting one 
too long to be reproduced here. In the small portion 
which Mr. Bucke was able to quote, the broken-hearted 
man prays God to "remember" how he had "walked 
before " Him ; and among other instances of his fidelity 
he adds, " The state and bread of the poor and the 
oppressed have been ever precious in my eyes. I have 
hated all cruelty and hardness of heart. I have, though 
in a despised weed, procured the good of all men." 

" This last clause," says Mr. Bucke, " has never been^ 
explained, and I say boldly," he continues, " that it can- 
not be explained, except on the supposition that it refers 
to the Plays. It is something vast that he is speaking 
of, something that is to benefit the race." Mr. Bucke 
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goes on to admit that " Bacon's prose has done that *•; 
but he says, "it never appeared in a despised dress 
or weed. It was nobly composed — put into the best 
Latin," &c., " nobody ever dreamed of despising it" 
But the Plays, he argues, " though they have done ten 
times more for the race than the prose works," were — at 
least in Bacon's own day — distinctly and unmistakably 
in a " despised weed " ; and he concludes that " the 
Plays, and the Plays alone, fulfil the conditions: they 
were in a despised weed, and they are calculated to 
procure the good of all men." Mr. Bucke sets the Plays 
at a high level ; he could hardly say more for the Old 
and New Testaments, 

Statements more false to fact than are contained in 
the above paragraph could hardly have been made. 

In the first place, what were the kind of writings by 
which Bacon hoped to procure the good of all men 
he has himself more than once fully revealed. The 
first instance occurs in a paper originally written "in 
stately Latin." It never appeared in a separate 
form. " It retains," says Mr. Spedding, " a peculiar 
interest for us on account of the passage in which he 
explains the plans and purposes of his life, and the 
estimate he had formed of his own character and 
abilities." And what does he say ? Mr. Spedding shall 
tell us (the italics in all the ensuing passages are mine, 
to point their connexion with the words of the prayer) : 

" He began by conceiving that a wise method of studying 
Kature would give man the key to all her secrets and therewith 
the mastery of all her powers. If so^ what boon so great could a 
tnan bestow upon his fellow-men f^^ 

Again, in 1621, immediately after his fall, he wrote to 
his intimate friend Lancelot Andrewes, Bishop of Win- 
chester.* The letter is very interesting and characteristic, 
both in its religious tone and its classical allusions. 

♦ It was written as an " Epistle Dedicatory " for a treatise on 
the relations between England and Spain, never completed. 

B 2 
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Though, he thanks God, he has as a Christian higher 
consolations, yet he finds comfort too in thinking how 
others have borne themselves under the like calamities ; 
and taking example from Demosthenes and Seneca, he 
resolves to spend his time wholly in writing. And then 
he gives an account of the works he intends to set himself 
to do — such as the completion of the * Advancement of 
Learning * and of the ' Instauration,' a digest of laws, &c. : 
" Now having," he says, " in my work of my ' Instaura- 
tion ' had in contemplation the general good of all men 
in their very being, and the dowries of nature — ^and in 
my work of laws tlu general good of men, likewise in 
society, and dowries of government," &c. 

Then he goes on to say that, being no longer able to do 
his country service, it remained to him to do her honour, 
as he hopes to do by his life of King Henry VII, 
He adds that he purposes also to continue his ' Essays/ 
" and some other particulars of that nature," as recrea- 
tions from other studies.* 

If further proof were needed that the purposes which 
Bacon set before himself — the subjects with which his 
thoughts were occupied — left absolutely no inch of 
mental ground for the composition of such a bulk of 
dramatic literature as the six-and-thirty " Shakespeare '* 
Plays — let alone all else which has been claimed as his 
work — let the reader look at the remarkable record 
called * Commentarius Solutus,' discovered by Mr. Sped- 
ding, and quoted and remarked upon by Dean Church, 
p. 82. 

And I ask, Who, reading all the above, can for a 
moment believe that the thought of writing Plays ever 
entered his thoughts, or can have been referred to in his 
prayer ? 



* These recreations cannot have included the Plays, as he goes 
on to say, ^' I am not ignorant that those kind of writings would 

with more pains (perhaps) yield more lustre and reputation to 

my name than those other I have in hand." 
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If Mf. Bucke will refer to Dean Church's book, he 
will find himself greatly mistaken in supposing that no 
one ever despised the prose writings. . 

In a splendid passage which I can but briefly here 
refer to, he says that the hopes and aspirations of the 
age after a larger science "embodied themselves in 
Bacon in the form of a great and absorbing idea which 
took possession of the whole man," an idea, he adds, 
which has "long become a commonplace to us, but 
strange and perplexing to his own generation, which 
probably shared Coke's opinion that it qualified its 
champion for a place in the company of the ' Ship of 
Fools,' and expressed its opinion of the 'Novum 
Organum ' in the sentiment that ' a fool could not have 
written it, and a wise man would not/ " * 

And although no one probably, save Bacon himself in 
the hour of his deep humiliation, would have used such 
a phrase as " a despised weed " of any of his writings, 
yet it is evident from words here and there dropped 
from his pen that he was conscious that his highest 
speculations were not appreciated by his own country- 
men. In the letter to Bishop Andrewes above quoted, 
while he acknowledges gratifying testimony from " many 
beyond seas " to the value of his great work the 'Instaura- 
tion,' he adds that he has "just cause to doubt that it flies 
over men's heads "; and we have already seen that he 
believed a lighter style of writing would have added 
more to his reputation. 

But if " despised weed " be an exaggerated term for 
the estimation in which some may have held the prose 
writings, it is nothing short of absolute untruth in regard 
to the Plays. 

So far from being despised, the Plays were performed 
before Royalty at Court, before scholars at the Uni- 
versities, year after year before admiring audiences in 



♦ Church's ' Bacon,' pp. 2cx>-202. 
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London. They won for their author (who that author 
may have been does not affect this part of the question) — 
they won, I say, for their author enthusiastic eulogiums 
in prose and verse from literary men of the day. Two 
or three specimens of such have been already given, 
and they might have been multiplied tenfold. 

But of all unexpected utterances of men in those 
" next ages " to which Bacon in his will confided his 
** name and memory,*^ surely not one would have been 
more surprising to himself than the interpretation put 
upon his prayer, and to learn that when, humbly on his 
knees imploring mercy, he had ventured to plead before 
Almighty God that he had sought "the good of all men,** 
he was praying Him to remember that he had — ^written 
" Shakespeare's Plays " ! 

Another instance of the extreme untrustworthiness of 
Mr, Buckets statements and inferences is too significant 
to be omitted. He is giving a conjectural explanation 
of the dates at which the Plays appeared (assuming their 
author to be Bacon), and he says : — 

"From 1590 to 1605 Bacon, having ample leisure, wrote and 
issued under a pen-name twenty-one Plays^ and under his own 
name two small prose works." 

During this period of " ample leisure" Bacon was study- 
ing law and conducting a considerable legal practice, 
was a Member of Parliament, was Reader at Gray's Inn, 
wrote numerous legal treatises not published in his life- 
time, and wrote and published the two "small prose 
works" — the * Essays ' and the first part of the 'Advance- 
ment of Learning.* 

Mr. Bucke continues : — 

*^From 1606 to 1621, being in office and his time fully taken up, 
he wrote and published almost nothing, either in his own or any 
other name, till the publication of the * Novum Organum ' in 1620." 

♦ " For my name and memory I leave it to men's charitable 
speeches, and to foreign nations, and the next ages." 
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Now, not to mention that this "almost nothing" 
comprised the writing and the publishing in 1610 of his 
famous (and in his own day his most popular) work 
* The Wisdom of the Ancients,* besides some minor 
matters, let the reader remember that the 'Novum 
Organum,' thus slightly referred to, as though the writing 
as well as the publishing belonged to the same year, is 
the work upon which, says Dean Church, Bacon 
" concentrated all his care," which was twelve years in 
progress, twelve times revised by his own hand,* and 
written in Latin, which answers to it in "conciseness, 
breadth, and lordliness." 

But whatever the " almost nothing *' may, or may not, 
have included. Bacon, according to Mr. Bucke, made up 
for it within the next four years, for he goes on to tell 
us: — 

'* After his fall in 1621, having nothing else to do he set to 

work in good earnest to finish what he had in hand or had partly 
thought out" 

So far is quite true, and what the work actually was 
that he set before his own mind we may learn from his 
letter to Bishop Andrewes. t 

" And so,'' Mr. Bucke tells us, *' he passed through the press in 
four years the enlargement of the ' Advancement of Learning ' and 
some five other books with his own name on their tide-pages." 

All this — in four of those five years of " misery " and 
" expiation," as he himself wrote, which intervened 
between his impeachment in March, 1621, and his death 
in April, 1626 — ^was a vast intellectual achievement. But 
Mr. Bucke adds an " and " as unhesitatingly as though 
the MSS. were all existing in Bacon's own handwriting 

* " My great work goeth forward," Bacon wrote to his friend 
Matthew, 17 February, 16 10, "and after my manner I alter ever 
when I add, so that nothing is finished till all is finished." 

t See atUSf p. 20. 
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— *' and-— the Plays as above," i.e. " eight or ten new Play s 
and twelve rewritten ones." * 

And note that the Plays are the supposed additional 
work of only two years, for the Folio was published in 1623. 

And within these same two years the broken-hearted, 

but still undaunted man brought out the ' History of the 

Winds ' and the ' History of Life and Death,' in 1622, 

and a greatly enlarged recasting of the ' Advancement/ 

^ and the nine books of the * De Augmentis,' in 1623. 

Such a mass of work within so brief a time and under 
such circumstances is sufficiently astonishing, but with 
the alleged addition would have been alike such a physical 
and intellectual impossibility, that if the words were not 
standing in printer's ink before our eyes, it would have 
been incredible that any one could have the assurance 
to ask us to accept it. 

As to the argument which at this point Mr. Bucke 
draws from the fact that the folio edition of the Plays, 
and the *De Augmentis,' and an edition of Bacon's 
works published at Frankfort much about the same 
time, are all of the same size, type, and kind of paper, 
it is really too ridiculous to adduce all this as evidence 
that the works named were "projected and carried 
through by the same mind." 

The folio size, with suitable type and paper, was the 
fashion of the time, when not more books were printed 
in a year than are now in a week ! I have in my own 
possession a copy of Bishop Andrewes's sermon of pre- 
cisely the dimensions Mr. Bucke gives, viz., foolscap, 
measuring eight and a quarter by thirteen inches, and 
the bookshelves of every public library in the kingdom 
tould afford similar instances. (See Appendix, Note E.) 



* To which Mr. Donnelly would fain have us add the enormous 
labour of rearranging the entire text of the whole thirty- six 
Dramas, with additions, omissions, alterations, *' sometimes making 
his characters talk nonsense" in order to 'Mug in some word 
required for the Cypher " I 
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There is one more strong presumption against the idea 
that Bacon would at any time of his life have been willing 
to bestow such a large portion of time and of intellectual 
labour upon writing English Plays : I refer to his avowed 
mean estimate of vernacular speech as a vehicle for any 
permanent literature. 

" It is a curious defect in Bacon," writes Dean Church, 
" that he should not have been more alive to the powers 
and future of his own language." Again he says : " It 
is strange that he should not have seen that the new 
ideas and widening thoughts of which he was the herald 
would want a more elastic and more freely-working in- 
strument than Latin could ever become ; but so great 

a change was beyond even his daring thought. To him, 
as to his age, the only safe language was the Latin." 

" For these modern languages " — so he writes towards 
the close of his life to Sir Toby Matthew — " these modern 
languages will one time or another play the bankrowte 
with books, and since I have lost much time with this age 
I would be glad if God would give me leave to recover 
It with posterity." 

And this was written " towards the close of his life," 
the very time to which some attribute such an amount 
of English composition. 

This seems a fitting place to touch upon the 

comparative literary st>'le of the Plays ♦ and 

Bacon's prose works, between which Mr. Bucke 

claims a close resemblance on the sole ground 
that Bacon's prose can readily be arranged and 

pronounced as blank verse, and has a tendency to fall 

into threefold clauses. 

* I cannot too strongly recommend my readers, if they seek 
trustworthy evidence, direct and indirect, on the subject of 
Shakespeare's character, literary and personal, to study the 
extremely interesting articles by Prof. Spencer Baynes in the 
'Encyclopaedia Britannica,' ed. 1886, and by Mr. Sidney Lee in 
the ' Dictionary of National Biography.' 
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All rhetorical writing can readily supply blank 
verse if we may take a line at a time, and the force and 
rhythmical euphony of the triplet are universally recog- 
nized and of frequent recurrence in our standard literature 
— e.£^.f in the Scriptures, and in Hooker's * Ecclesiastical 
Polity,' the book, we may stop to remark, beside which 
Dean Church says * The Advancement of Learning ' is 
the first which can claim a place as " one of the land- 
marks of what high thought and rich imagination have 
made of the English language." But— ^ar^ Mr. Bucke 
— what resemblance is there between Bacon*s stately 
periods and sustained gravity of expression, and the 
ever-varying sympathetic feeling, the sparkling wit, still 
less the broad humour which brim over in Shakespeare ? 

Imagine Francis Bacon at any period of his life 
writing the Falstaff scenes in * Henry IV.,' or any scene 
at all of ' The Merry Wives of Windsor ' ! 

But more than all this. Where is there a trace in 
Bacon's avowed writings, or in his biography, of that 
delicate, discriminating knowledge and vivid though 
never exaggerated portraiture of womanhood in its 
tenderest, its noblest, its most passionate, or its most 
commonplace aspects which form so leading a character- 
istic of the Plays ? 

He has spoken of the passion of love, but — notwith- 
standing the purity of his life, and the elevation of his 
mind and sentiment — he seems to have been incapable 
of the very idea of love in those high developments 
which make 

The world's great bridals chaste and calm. 

It is this defect which was so conclusive to the mind of 

Lord Tennyson. In the second volume (p. 424) of the 

delightful biography which his son has given us, it 

appears that some one had written to ask if he thought 

that Bacon wrote the Plays, and he says : — 

** I felt inclined to write back, ' Sir, don't be a fooL The way in 
which Bacon speaks of love is enough to prove that he is not 
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Shakespeare : ^ I know not how, but martial men are given to love. 
I think it is but as they are given to wine, for perils like to be paid 
with pleasure." How could a man with such an idea of love have 
written " Romeo and Juliet " ? '" 

The passage Tennyson quotes occurs in the brief 
No. X. of the * Essays,' and throughout is at the literary 
antipodes to Shakespeare's idea, and ideals, of love. 

If Baconians could ever be induced to give heed to 
the plain words of the friends and collaborators among 
whom Shakespeare lived his life and wrought his work, 
difficulties arising out of varying editions and uncertain 
dates and missing manuscripts would shrink into their 
proper insignificant proportions. 

Listen to what Heminge and Condell, co-managers 
with Shakespeare for years of all theatrical matters in 
the Globe and Blackfriars Theatres, who must therefore 
have known what manner of man he was, and what 
work he was capable of producing — listen, I repeat, to 
what they have recorded in their prefatory words to the 
famous First Folio : — 

" It had been a thing, we confess, worthy to have been wished, 
that the Author himself had lived to have set forth and overseen 
his own writings. But since it hath been ordained otherwise, and 
he, by death, departed from that right, we pray you do not envy 
his friends the office of their care and pain to have collected and 
published them ; and so to have published them, as where, before, 
you were abused with divers stolen and surreptitious copies, 
maimed and deformed by the frauds and stealths of injurious 
impostors that exposed them — even those are now offered to your 
view cured, and perfect of their limbs, and all the rest, absolute in 
their numbers, as he conceived them, who, as he was a happy 
imitator of Nature, was a most gentle expresser of it His mind 
and hand went together ; and what he thought, he uttered with that 
easiness that we have scarce received from him a blot in his 
papers.** 

And here I might have stopped, so far as the main 
question is concerned. For, after all, the two cardinal 
points upon which the whole argument turns, and by 
which the rival claims to the authorship of the Plays 
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must stand or fall, are the testimony of Ben Jonson and 
other contemporaries to Shakespeare, and the utterances 
of Bacon himself concerning his own literary aims and 
literary life's work. 

But for the' sake of the large class of readers who fail 
to distinguish between ingenious conjecture and direct 
evidence, I will endeavour specifically to answer the 
most important of Mr. Bucke's remaining " arguments," 
touching here and there on Mr. Theobald's. 

I begin with their assumption of Shakespeare's lack 
of even the most elementary education, extending to a 
doubt whether he ever learned to write. 

On this subject Baconians are specially unfair. Every 
social disadvantage attached to Shakespeare's circum- 
stances is stated in exaggerated terms. His parents are 
" illiterate," his mother of " the peasant class," &c. (See 
App., Note F.) To which are superadded gossiping tales 
raked out of the compilation which goes by the name of 
'Gibber's Lives of the Poets,' published 120 years after 
Shakespeare's death, and in an age so incapable of 
appreciating the mind of Shakespeare that Rymer pro- 
nounced by Pope to be "one of the best critics England 
ever had ") wrote that in tragedy Shakespeare appears 
quite out of his element — "his brains are turned — ^he 
raves and rambles without any coherence, any spark of 

reason to set bounds to his phrensy," and that "the 

shouting of his battle scenes is necessary to keep the 
audience awake, otherwise no sermon would be so strong 
an opiate."* 

The gossip of such an age Mr. Theobald repeats with- 
out scruple, while to the reiterated testimony of eye 
and ear witnesses he pays not even the attention of an 
attempted refutation, but passes it all by as if non-existent. 

It is true that Shakespeare's father was a tradesman 
in a country town, but a town considerable enough to 

* See Moulton's ' Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist,' p. 8. 
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have its own civic corporation, every grade of which, up 
to its " chief Alderman " or " Bailiff," he at one time or 
other filled in turn. A coat of arms was granted to him 
in 1 596, a thing of far more significance at the end of 
the sixteenth than of our nineteenth century; and in 
the grant, which may be seen to this day in the Heralds' 
Office, John Shakespeare is styled "gentleman," and 
his g^eat-grandfather referred to as having rendered 
faithful and valiant service to Henry VIIL* 

Shakespeare's mother was the daughter and heiress of 
Robert Arden, of Wilnecote or Wilmcote, more commonly 
written Wincot, whose family had for some generations 
been reckoned among the landed gentry of Warwickshire. 
AH this does not look like being utterly illiterate them- 
selves, or allowing the eldest of their four sons to be so, 
when they had the right to gratuitous education for 
them in the Free Grammar School of Stratford — a 
fifteenth-century foundation recently re-established by 
Edward VI. 

The books in use at such schools at that period 
included Homer, Horace, Virgil, &c., for the elder boys, 
and among those for the junior classes were the * Puerilis 
Sententiae ' and * Lily's Grammar.' In this last are found 
the ipsissima verba Shakespeare puts into the mouth of 
his two schoolmasters, Holofemes in * Love's Labour 
Lost,' and Sir Hugh Evans in *The Merry Wives of 
Windsor.' 

On this subject the late Rev. Henry Dale, himself an 
accomplished scholar, in an interesting lecture on the 
authorship of the Plays which I have been kindly per- 
mitted to make free use of,f aptly quotes from * Titus 
Andronicus,' Act IV. sc. ii., where Demetrius reads from 
a scroll : — 

* C. Stopes's ' Bacon- Shakespere Controversy,* p. 142. 

t The lecture remains in manuscript, the day fixed for its de- 
livery at Budleigh Salterton having been mournfully anticipated by 
the death of the writer after very brief illness. 
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Integer viue, scelerisque purus 
Non eget Mauri jaculis^ nee arcu 

(the only classical distinct quotation^ so far as he could 

remember, to be found in the Plays), and Chiron 

answers : — 

Oh ! 'tis a verse in Horace ; I know it well, 
I read it in the grammar long ago. 

Moreover, numerous translations as well as collections 
of brief extracts from classic authors, such as Baudwin's 
'Collections of the Sayings of all the Wise,* 1547, were 
much in vogfue in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Numerous instances of recurrence to such aids 
to learning are to be found among Jeremy Taylor's 
quaint illustrations and out-of-the-way bits of know- 
ledge. 

Such collections would easily account for the occur- 
rence of similar passages in the Plays and in Bacon's 
prose works and the * Promus ' (of which last we shall 
speak more particularly presently) — such, for instance, 
as the much noted false quotation of " moral " instead of 
" political " philosophy from Aristotle, of which mistake 
another curious example is found (as the learned editor 
of Bacon's philosophical works discovered) in a work of 
Virgilio Maivezzi published in 1622,* which strongly 
points to some common source from which all derived 
it. But can we believe that Bacon would commit such 
a solecism as to make Hector quote an author born 
some eight hundred years after the siege of Troy ? 
There are several similar inaccuracies, such as intro- 
ducing a " Frenchman " into the dramatis persona of 
* Cymbeline,' and making Imogen refer to the Christian 
hours of prayer in a play chronologically placed in the 
pagan times of Britain, and localizing a shipwreck on 



* *' Non h discordante da questa mia opinione Aristotele il qua! 
dice, che i giovani non sono buoni ascultatori delle morale " {' Dis- 
corsi sopra Cornelio Tacito'). Quoted in Lord Bacon's works, 
vol. iii. p. 446. 
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the coast of Bohemia — all natural enough in a man who 
had to pick up his information here and there as he 
could, and whose poetic faculty would seize upon every 
picturesque incident and turn it to dramatic use, regard- 
less of chronological or topographical accuracy, but cer- 
tainly not like the carefully accurate Bacon. 

As to the reiterated assertion that Shakespeare can 
hardly have learned to write, grounded upon the fact of 
there being no existing manuscripts — only one letter 
addressed to him — and no specimen of his handwriting 
save five almost illegible signatures, in which his name is 
spelt in various ways, the first statement is sufficiently 
disproved by the assertion of the players that he never 
blotted a line, and Ben Jonson's wish that he had 
blotted a thousand. Mr. Theobald's suggestion that the 
unblotted manuscripts were the work of Bacon's secre- 
tary will not hold, as it is impossible but that Jonson 
and the players during the intercourse of years knew 
whether Shakespeare could write them or no. 

Mr. Theobald also states as a positive fact that Shake- 
speare's family never claimed the authorship on his 
behalf. How does he know that they never did ? Or 
why need they when all England was ringing with his 
fame as their author ? But they did claim an intellectual 
inheritance when they inscribed on the grave of his 
daughter Susannah Hall the words, 

Witty above her sexe, 

Something of Shakespeare was in that ! 

And for the illegible handwriting and the varied 
orthography, in which he is more than rivalled by Sir 
Walter Ralegh, the correspondents of Dean Stanley, to 
mention no other, could bear witness that illegible hand- 
writing is not absolute proof of illiterate vulgarity in the 
writer. 

The fact of there being no existing letters or manu- 
scripts may to a great extent be accounted for by the 
Globe Theatre and Ben Jonson's house having each been 
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burnt to the ground, the one being a very probable 
depository for manuscripts of the Plays, and Jonson more 
likely than any one else to have had private letters. 

But when all exaggeration has been set aside, 
undoubtedly the fact remains that the circumstances 
surrounding Shakespeare's early years were most 
unfavourable to literary eminence. 

But what does this but enhance our sense of the 
mighty genius which, coupled with what Webster, a 
fellow-dramatist, calls his "happy copious industry," 
enabled him to overcome all his social disadvantages, 
and to supply during the years of his London residence 
the defective teaching of his brief school days ? 

And think of the rapidity with which a youth of such 
extra-ordinary gifts (I mark the etymological force of the 
word) would gather up knowledge on all hands. (See 
Appendix, Note G.) 

What in truth he did make of himself, and of the 
marvellous faculties with which God had endowed him, 
the authentic unanimous verdict of one friend after 
another bears witness. 

And yet, in face of the reiterated praises and loving 
admiration lavished upon him in his own day, there are 
those to be found in our day who, shutting eyes and 
closing ears to all this, persist in speaking of him as a 
" vulgar," " illiterate," " very commonplace fellow," vying 
with each other to find terms mean enough to express 
their contempt of him. 

But I must hasten on. Mr. Bucke's next point is that 
" it is certain that the man who wrote the Plays had seen 
many of the houses," &c., described in the dramas whose 
scenes are laid in foreign countries. 

(In Bacon's case it suffices for Mr. Bucke to assume that 
his brother had seen them for him — admissible, perhaps, 
had Antony Bacon ever been in Italy. But during his 
twelve years' residence abroad, mainly in the South of 
France, he never proceeded further than Geneva.) 
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But there neither is nor does there need to be any such 

certainty whatever, since it is notorious that the plots of 

many of the Plays — notably of ' Romeo and Juliet ' and 

of * The Merchant of Venice '— were drawn from foreign 

sources. The latter had already been embodied in a 

ballad preserved to us in the * Percy Reliques/ beginning : 

In Venice towne not long agoe 
A cruel Jew did dwell, 
Which lived all on usurie. 
As Italian writers tell. 

And to fear losing the tide before embarking at Verona* 

does not look much like travelling in Lombardy. 

Then we come to the mention of places which were 
interesting to Bacon, contrasted with the absence of any 
mention of Stratford, upon which both critics, but 
especially Mr. Theobald, lay such unaccountable stress, 
in contrast to the silence of the Plays in regard to places 
of Shakespearian interest. Mr. Bucke begins with two 
inaccuracies : he calls St. Albans Bacon's " home," and 
says it is named twenty-three times instead of twelve,! 
and such a phrase as "by St. Alban" and the like 
occurs three times. 

But Bacon never lived at St Albans itself at all. 
The country home so greatly loved by him was Gor- 
hambury, a family property in Hertfordshire, near 
St Albans, inherited from his brother Antony in 1601, 
and upon its spacious mansion and its woods and 
gardens he lavished large sums of money. But Gor- 
hambury is not named in the Plays. And considering 
that ten out of the twelve times St. Albans is named 
occur in 'Henry VI.' and one in 'Richard HI.' — that is 
to say, during the thirty years of the Wars of the Roses, 
in which St Albans played such a conspicuous part — 
the wonder would have been if it had not been frequently 
mentioned in these particular Plays. 

* * Two Gentlemen of Verona,* Act II. sc iii, 

t See * Shakespeare Concordance.' 

C 
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And unless the supposed author deliberately chose 

that period of history in anticipated hopes of being 

made first a baron, then an earl, some nineteen or 

twenty years later, and determined beforehand that 

in such a case he would choose Verulam for the one 

title and St. Albans for the other, one does not see how 

any very strong argument as to authorship is deducible 

from the mere recurrence of the name. 

And as to York Place — ** twice tenderly named," Mr. 

Bucke tells us, in the play of 'Henry VIII.' — that, too, 

was almost unavoidable in describing the splendid 

coronation of Anne Boleyn, as the wedding feast being 

held in its banqueting hall is an historical fact. Of the 

tenderness characterizing its mention the reader may 

judge for himself by referring to * Henry VIII.,' Act IV. 

sc. i. 

And this is the amount of reference to localities which 

in one paper of Mr. Theobald's is again dwelt upon 

strongly ; while Ben Jonson's, Chettle's, and other 

testimonies, to which his attention, in the manuscript 

he is answering, was especially called, are passed by 

without a single syllable. 

With regard to Stratford, Shakespeare's birthplace, or 

any house or place associated with him, both critics 

pointedly remark that no mention whatever is made of 

them in the Plays. True Stratford itself is not named, 

but Mr. Dale, " as a Warwickshire man," calls particular 

attention "to the many local references and verbal 

usages which afford internal evidence that the Plays 

were written by a native of that county." Wincot, 

Mary Arden's birthplace, is recalled by the mention of 

" Wincot ale " in * The Taming of the Shrew ' : — 

" The Forest of Arden, which is the chief scene of ' As You Like 
It,' he writes, not as a Frenchman or a travelled Englishman would, 
' Ardennes,' but Arden, familiar to him as the name of the wood- 
land district which in his time extended over a large part of the 
county, and still survives in ' Henley-in-Arden,' ' Hampton-in- 
Arden.' " 
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Mr. Dale gives numerous other instances of Warwick- 
shire words still in use. A peculiar and almost obsolete 
word is " dowle," in the sense of a feather, which it means 
in * The Tempest/ 

One dowle that 's in my plume. 

To " colly *' is to blacken, as with a coal, and so in * A 
Midsummer Night's Dream ' we have 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night. 

To " make the doors " still means to close them, as in 
*As You Like It,' "Make the doors upon a woman's 
wit, and it will out at the casement." 

Lastly, a "sheep" is by every Warwickshire farm 
servant and by almost every farmer called a " ship," and 
" I have no doubt," says Mr. Dale, " that Shakespeare, to 
make room for his favourite play on words, intended it 
to be so pronounced in ' The Comedy of Errors,' where 
Antipholus of Ephesus says to Dromio of Syracuse : — 

Why, thou peevish sheep^ 

What ship of Epidamnum stays for me ? C ' ^A^-^t. 

Many other such instances might be found, and I 
venture to ask " (I am still quoting Mr. Dale) " whether 
any one of them occurs in Bacon's * Promus ' or in any 
other of his writings ? " 

I will only mention one more which the writer 
of the very interesting article in the 'Encyclopaedia 
Britannica' (fifth edition), while enlarging on the 
evidence the Plays afford of the local influences under 
which Shakespeare grew up, instances as found in a 
restored line of * Timon of Athens,' 

It is the pasture lards the rother's sides, 

rother being an old Anglo-Saxon word for any kind of 
homed cattle, which remained in use longer in the 
Midlands than in any other part of England. There 
was a ^ Rother Market " at Stratford in Shakespeare's 
time. (See Appendix, Note H.) 

c 2 
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Now I am well aware that these and similar instances 
were adduced ten years ago and were met by the asser- 
tion that Bacon's universal knowledge made him master 
of all provincial dialects and customs. 

Be it so. But we are not arguing that the presence 
of such Warwickshire provincialisms is proof that the 
Plays must have been written by Shakespeare — only 
that no argument can be drawn against his having done 
so from any absence of such. 

Before I leave this part of the subject there is one 
passage in the article in the ' Encyclopaedia Britannica * 
above quoted so interesting that I must ask my reader's 
pardon for stepping aside from my main subject to 
quote it : — 

'*Mr. J. Greene," says the writer of the article in question, 
*' referring to the moral effects arising from the mixture of races in 
the Midland districts, adds, ' It is not without significance that the 
highest type of the race, the one Englishman who has combined in 
their largest measure the mobility and fancy of the Celt with the 
depth and energy of the Teutonic temper, was bom on the old 
border-land in the Forest of Arden ! ' And from the purely critical 
side Mr. Matthew Arnold has clearly brought out the same points. 
He traces some of the finest qualities of Shakespeare's poetry to 
the Celtic spiiit which touched his imagination as with the 
enchanter's wand, and thus helped to brighten and enrich the 
profounder elements of his creative genius." 

In the next paragraph Mr. Bucke says that Shake- 
speare left London in 1610, adding : " No one pretends 
that he wrote any Plays after his retirement into the 
country." 

The Rev. J. Ward, Vicar of Stratford during the 
middle half of the seventeenth century, who, though 
not a contemporary, at all events must have had ample 
opportunities for learning all the traditions of the place, 
records in his diary that Shakespeare supplied the stage 
with two Plays a year. 

Next, for various assertions concerning the chronology 
of some of the Plays Mr. Bucke is not answerable, as he 
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speaks on the authority of the anonymous editors of 'The 
Temple Shakespeare.' It is they who must reckon with 
Collier, Knight, and others who bring " conclusive evi- 
dence " that * Winter's Tale ' was acted at Shakespeare's 
own theatre, the Globe, on May 15th, 161 1, in presence 
of Dr. Symon Forman, whose curious * Book of Plays 
and Notes thereof for common policy ' (whatever that 
last phrase may mean) was a few years ago discovered 
in the Bodleian Library. It was written in 1610 and 
i6n, and, says Mr. Knight, "distinctly gives the plots of 
* Winter's Tale,' ' Macbeth,* and ' Cymbeline,' " proving 
that 'Cymbeline' existed several years before 1623.* 

Of 'Julius Caesar' it is also said that it was never 
heard of before 1623, and though no record of it has as 
yet been found, that Ben Jonson made no doubt of its 
having been written by Shakespeare we have already 
learned from his reference to it in his testimony to 
Shakespeare in the ' Discoveries.* 

My remarks have already run to greater length than I 
intended. But there are two portions of the subject in 
hand to which I must give a prominent place. I mean 
the ' Promus ' and the Sonnets. Some trivial points I 
may be excused for passing by, but these two and the 
Anagram (the last of the ten arguments) demand 
distinct attention. 

We will begin with the 'Promus.' This was a 
common-place book (the word signifies a storehouse), 
and is entitled thus, * The Promus of Formularies and 
Elegancies.' It was begun Christmas, 1594, and continued 
through several years, chiefly, but not entirely, in Bacon's 
own handwriting, and containing, says Mr. Bucke, " some 
1,700 passages in six different languages, from all sorts 
of books, on all sorts of subjects" — proverbs, French and 
English, quotations from Virgil, Erasmus, the English 



♦ Sec introduction to 'Winter's Tale' and 'Cymbeline,' in 
Knight's edition of Shakespeare. 
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Bible, &c. Sometimes the entries are so seemingly 
trivial — now and then only single words — that both 
Dean Church and Mr. Spedding conjecture, with great 
probability, that they were jotted down as memoranda 
to serve as a sort of memoria technica* This curious 
collection of heterogeneous material, such as Bacon was 
in the habit of making, stands foremost in Mr. Bucke's 
plea for the Baconian authorship ; and Mrs. Henry Pott 
lays so much stress upon it as evidence, that she published 
a costly volume, with illustrations from the Plays, to 
prove — as she believed — that the collector of the 
' Promus * and the author of the Plays must be identical. 
And not only so, but, as Mr. Bucke sums up the matter 
by saying, " the literature of England preceding the 
issue of the Plays has been almost exhaustively examined, 
and it appears that in almost every instance the ex- 
pressions and thoughts found in the * Promus' and 
transferred to the Plays are new in the language." 

It is quite true that there are some very curious 
coincidences between the entries in the ' Promus ' and 
the Plays— so that Dr. Abbott, Head Master of the City 
of London School, in his Preface to Mrs. Henry Pott's 
edition of the * Promus,' says some instances lead to the 
irresistible conclusion either that both Bacon and 
Shakespeare drew from a common source, or that the 
one borrowed from the other. Mrs. Henry Pott thinks 
the Plays borrowed from the * Promus ' ; Dr. Abbott 
that the * Promus ' borrowed from the Plays. 

*■ This idea of the ' Promus ' is so strikingly illustrated by the 
known practice of one of the greater contemporary scholars of 
Bacon's own day that the following passage from Mark Pattison's 
* Casaubon ' (second edition, p. 428) cannot be omitted : — '^ He 
read pen in hand, with a sheet of paper by his side, on which he 
noted much, but wrote out nothing. What he jots down is not a 
remark of his own on what he reads, nor is it even the words he 
has read ; it is a mark, a key, a catchword, by which the point of 
what he has read may be recorded in memory. The notes are not 
notes on the book, but memoranda ^it for his own use.*' 
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The idea that Bacon occasionally borrowed from the 
Plays IS very applicable to the phrase "Discourse of 
Reason," upon which Mr. Bucke lays great stress in his 
fifth argument, 'Identical or Similar Expressions.' Bacon 
uses it in the * Advancement ' and Shakespeare uses it 
in 'Hamlet' Now the first specimen portion of the 
'Advancement' was published in 1603; and the first 
edition of ' Hamlet,' also in 1603, was thus entitled : 
" The Tragicall Historie of Hamlet Prince of Denmarke 
by William Shakespeare, as it hath beene diverse times 
acted by His Highnesse servants in the cittie of London, 
as also in the two Universities of Cambridge and Oxford." 
So that Bacon may have had ample opportunity for 
learning the phrase, and transferring it to his own pages. 

But a very large proportion of the alleged resemblances 
are of the most trivial character, and Mr. Buckets 
assertion that the thoughts and expressions were "in 
almost every instance new in the language " is disproved 
by the very extracts themselves. " Proverbs " of 
necessity embody popular thoughts or words, and the 
fact of their being fpund in the English translations of 
the Bible proves the same thing. The earlier ones, 
especially, were studiously written " in the spoken 
language of the people." (See Appendix, Note I.) 

Out of scores of Mrs. Henry Pott's non-sequiturs I 
can only quote two or three. I assure the reader they 
are typical specimens. In Appendix D, p. 529, Mrs. 
Pott says (I copy verbatim) : " The change of colour in 
hair by age has only been noticed by Bacon (Nat. 
Hist. Cen. IX. 851) and in the Plays of Shakespeare," 
and she gives seven references for " silver " as applied to 
head or beard. 

The patriarch Jacob seems to have observed the 
phenomenon ; nor did it escape the keen observation 
of King Solomon or the poetic eye of the prophet 
Isaiah. Should the reader's memory fail for refer- 
ences, Cruden's * Concordance,* under * Gray hairs ' and 
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* Hoary head/ will assist him. Nearer to Bacon's 

own age, his friend Bishop Andrewes gives evidence of 

being aware of it when in his * Praeces Quotidianae ' he 

prays " usque ad canos porta me," " even to hoar hairs 

carry me " : but then, to be sure, being on such intimate 

terms, Bacon himself may have called the bishop's 

attention to it. 

Again, in No. 703 of the entries in the 'Promus,' 

authority apparently of Erasmus : " Wyld thyme in the 

grownd hath a sent like a cypresse chest," paralleled by 

I know a bank whereon the wild thyme grows. 

'Midsummer Night's Dream,' II. ii. 

16^ gives a French proverb — " Joyeuse comme souris 
en graine," illustrated — not very obviously to the general 
reader — by 

Sleep'st thou or wak'st thou, jolly shepherd, 

Thy sheep be in the com ; 

And for one blast of thy minikin mouth 

Thy sheep shall take no hann. 

*King Lear,' III. v. 

No. 293, "You have," and N0.I211, " Cocke," afford 
but slight grounds on which to establish identity of 
authorship. However, Mrs. Henry Pott thinks it worth 
while to give us the following quotations : — 

I cannot tell whaXyou have done — I HAVE. 

'Antony and Cleopatra/ II. ii. 

And have you (done it) ? 

I have. ' Two Gentlemen of Verona,' II. i. 

There are four other equally forcible references for the 
use of "you" and " have," but these may suffice. 

For "cocke" we have quotations from eight Plays, 
rA\SvM including 'Hamlet' and 'Othello.* I select that from 
v^- ArieFs song in * The Tempest,' Act I. sc. ii. : — 

^^^^^ ^ Hark, hark ! I hear 

The strain of strutting Chanticlere 
^ • Cry Cock-a-dowdle-do. 

Humbler walks of literature might furnish similar 
parallels. There are many nursery rhymes handed down 
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to US from an obscure antiquity which still remain 
anonymous. Who shall say but what we may, after all, 
be indebted to the great Lord Verulam for 

Cock*>a-doodle-do, 

My dame has lost her shoe, 

and for the pathetic story of the kittens who lost their 
mittens and incurred their mother's penal sentence — 

Then you can have no pie ? 

I should like to be serious when such names as Bacon 
and Shakespeare are ** the theme of our discourse," but 
it is really impossible to be serious in the face of such 
use of the * Promus * as the foregoing. 

We come now to the Anagram, with some amusement 
at the flourish of trumpets with which Mr. Bucke intro- 
duces it as the clencher of his argument, and pledge 
of literary immortality for Dr. Piatt, of New Jersey, who 
discovered it 

This formidable thirteen-syllabled word 

" Honorificabilitudinitatibus," 

put into the mouth of Costard the Clown in the Play 
of 'Love's Labour Lost,' is the lengthened form of 
" Honorificabilitudino," scribbled outside a collection of 
papers found at Northumberland House, claimed as 
Bacon's property on the sole ground that his masque 
*The Conference of Pleasure' is one among other manu- 
scripts copied in some clerk's hand. Outside the packet 
is the following list, apparently of what were once its 
contents, though some are no longer there : — 

Richard II. Asmund and Cornelia. 

Richard III. Isle of Dogs, by Nash. 

Then, over the page, 

Shakespeare^ Bacon^ Neville. Ne vile velis, &c, 

and scrawled across it the word given above. But all 
this neither proves that the collection was Bacon's 
property nor identifies him with Shakespeare more than 
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with any of the other writers whose names appear oil 
the cover. 

It is not necessary to enter fully into what Mr. Bucke 
calls the history of the word. But we may just mention 
that when referring to the scene in * Love's Labour Lost/ 
in which the full word occurs (Act V. sc. i.), he quotes 
"Are you not lettered? Yes, yes, he teaches boys 
the horn-book. What is a, b, spelt backward, with 
the horn on his head?" The answer to that of course 
is "Ba, with a horn added." "Now ba," continues 
Mr. Bucke, "with a horn added, is Bacomu, which is 
not, but suggests, and was probably meant to suggest. 
Bacon." 

And from another part of the word, also spelt back- 
ward, is obtained Bacifironoh, "from which it is not 
hard to pick Bacon." 

This precious specimen of ingenious argument leads 
up to, and we must do Dr. Piatt the justice to acknow- 
ledge is improved upon by the discovery he thinks 
himself so fortunate to have made, that the exact 
twenty-seven letters of the full word " honorificabilitudi- 
nitatibus " would render up hi ludi tuiti sibi, Fr, Bacono 
nati^ a specimen of Latin composition which it would 
scarcely have flattered its supposed author to have 
fathered upon him, and the English construing is upon 
the same linguistic level : These Plays intrtisted to them- 
selves proceeded from Fr. Bacon. The results of several 
well-known anagrams are not only ingenious, but really 
very interesting ; such, for instance, as the " Cras ero lux " 
(" To-morrow I shall be light ") to which Charles L is 
said to have given utterance when, on the night before 
his execution, his eye fell upon the "Carolus Rex" 
inscribed beneath his own portrait at Whitehall ! And 
again, ''Honor est a Nilol' from Horatio Nelson, and 
from " Revolution Frangaise " " 6tez le mot veto et 
il nous reste Un Corse la finira'' But till it shall be 
thought proof of a prophetical spirit in Lord Nelson's 
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sponsors, when in answer to "Name this child" they 
pronounced a name designedly indicating the battle 

N, 

destined to win an earldom for the infant then presented 
at the font ; or again, of a providentially ordained con- 
nexion between the birthplace of the first Napoleon and 
the anagram just quoted, Dr. Piatt and his admiring 
friends must excuse us from accepting " Honorificabili- 
tudinitatibus " for authentic evidence as to the author- 
ship of the Plays. 

THE SONNETS. 

Lastly, having to his own satisfaction disposed of the 
Plays, Mr. Bucke proceeds to confiscate some more of 
Shakespeare's literary property for his hero's benefit. 
But, indeed, there seem to be no bounds to the belief in 
Bacon's powers, time, and opportunity for literary pro- 
duction. Mr. Donnelly and Mrs. Windle claim for him 
the authorship of Montaigne's * Essays,' Mr. Theobald of 
Marlowe's plays, while Mrs. Henry Pott and Mr. Bucke 
quietly assume the Sonnets* also to be his, without an 
attempt to show cause for so doing. 

In curious contrast to the taste of a former age, when 
George Steevens omitted the Sonnets from his edition of 
Shakespeare's works, on the ground that the strongest 
Act of Parliament would fail to compel readers into 
their service (!), Mr. Bucke falls into rhapsodies over 
"those little lakes of purest, most aetherial beauty, 
those exquisite Psalms of the most profound spirituality." 
Though far as may be from sharing George Steevens's 
sentiment in the matter, I own I stop short of this last 
phrase. But to attribute them to Bacon ! 

The Sonnets ! the original edition of which bore 

- 

* Mr. Theobald assigns these — at least mainly — to Sir Philip 
Sidney, who never put in any claim to them himself, nor was any 
trace of them found among: his papers so carefully collected and 
published by his sister, the famous *^ Sidney's sister, Pembroke's 
mother," of Ben Jonson's epitaph. But these are trifling difficulties 
to modem criticism. 
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Shakespeare's name on the title-page * which contain the 
writer's own wail over his position and calling (cxi.) : — 

Oh, for my sake do thou with Fortune chide, 
The guilty Goddess of my harmful deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means — which public manners breeds. 

Thence comes it that my name receives a brand 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 

To what it works in, like the dyer's hand. 

And let no one fancy that the " brand " can refer to the 
charges under which Bacon came to dishonour. In 1609, 
the date of the first publication of the Sonnets, Bacon 
was high in royal and popular favour, and not till twelve 
years later did that shadow fall on his great name. 

And the language of some other of the sonnets, as 
XCIII. and XCIV., while intelligible enough as addressed 
by a man in Shakespeare's position to a noble friend and 
patron, even though his junior in years, is ludicrously 
inappropriate from Sir Francis Bacon — high in office, 
moving in the same Court circles with the Earl of 
Southampton, or whosoever it were to whom they were 
addressed : — 

Oh ! if (I say) you look upon this verse. 
When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 

Do not so much as my poor name rehearse ; 
But let your love even with my life decay ; 

Lest the wise world should look into your moan 

And mock you with me after I am gone. 

Or, again, could Bacon in lighter mood possibly have 
played upon the name of " Will," emphasized by italics, 
y,» in three several Sonnets? In one of them (cxxxvi.) 

three times, thus : — 

If thy soul check thee that I come so near. 
Swear to thy blind soul that I was thy IVtIL 



* *• Shakespeare's Sonnets — Never before imprinted. At London 
by G. W. for T. T. and are to be sold by John Wright dwelling at 
Christchurch Gate. 1609." 
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Thus far for love my love-suit, sweet, fulfiL 

Will will fulfil the treasure of thy love. 

« # « « 

Make but my name thy love, and love that still, 
And then thou lov'st me -for my name is Will. 

In the two concluding paragraphs in which, in the 
most inflated language, Mr. Bucke sums up his homage 
to Francis Bacon, he can speak of him as the " almost 
Godlike and inspired man reported to us by Jonson," 
and "set forth by Spedding after a lifetime's study." 
But he does not tell us that this same Ben Jonson wrote 
of William Shakespeare as the man he "loved and 
honoured this side idolatry as much as any," and he 
willingly forgets that Spedding's thirty years* study of 
Francis Bacon resulted in his treating the idea of his 
having written the Plays as an intellectual impossibility. 
He says : — 

" Nature is always individual. I doubt whether there are ^v^ lines 
together to be found in Bacon which could be mistaken for Shake- 
speare, or five lines in Shakespeare which could be mistaken for 
Bacon, by one who was familiar with their several styles, and 
practised in such observations." 

And now one question in conclusion I cannot forbear 
asking before I close my plea in character of counsel for 
the defendant. 

If William Shakespeare were indeed the "vulgar, 
commonplace, illiterate fellow" some would have us 
believe, how came Bacon to fix upon him, of all men in 
the world, to stand sponsor for works of the highest 
dramatic merit ? How was Shakespeare able, through- 
out his whole life, to pass himself off among his contem- 
poraries as the author, not of the Plays only, but of the 
* Venus and Adonis ' and the ' Lucrece' (published in his 
lifetime with his name in their title-pages) and of the 
Sonnets ? How came he to be in favour with Queen 
Elizabeth and King James ? How was it that neither 
among the friends of Bacon on the one side, nor his own 
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theatrical partners and boon companions on the other, 
did any suspicion ever arise, or hint transpire, that 
all his attributed literary fame was an absurd fiction, 
utterly out of keeping with all that was known of him ? 
How came his fellow townsmen, after his death, to show 
their pride in him by erecting a monument to his memory, 
whereon his title to literary fame is symbolized by the 
pen in his right hand and the scroll in his left ? 

These questions I leave others to answer, while for a 
final judicial verdict on the two men whose names have 
been put forth as rival claimants for the poet's crown, 
I gladly avail myself of better and more trustworthy 
words than my own, by adopting those in which Dean 
Church, when eulogizmg Bacon, practically passes judg- 
ment on Shakespeare also. After relating the time and 
manner of Bacon's death, he says : — 

" So he died, the brightest, richest, largest mind but 
one, in the age which had seen Shakespeare and his 
fellows ; so bright and rich and large that there have 
been found those who identify him with the writer of 
* Hamlet ' and * Othello.' That is idle. Bacon could no 
more have written the Plays than Shakespeare could 
have prophesied the triumphs of natural Philosophy." 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, August 27th, 1898. 

" Some care has been exercised in * N. & Q.* to keep its columns 
free from the Bacon-Shakspeare craze. We venture, however, 
with some trepidation to recommend to those of our readers whom 
the pother on the subject may have disturbed this well-written, 
erudite, and closely argued pamphlet— the work, we believe, of an 
elderly lady— in which the unreasonableness of the claim put 
forward on behalf of Bacon is clearly shown." 

MORNING LEADER, July 30th, 1898. 

" Mr. E. Marriott may claim to have performed loyal service to 
the cause of sanity, noble literary tradition, and the British 
Constitution, in again asserting the inalienable right of Shake- 
speare to be himself. I have carefully read through his defence of 
the author of * Hamlet/ and am prepared to say that I should have 
no hesitation in dismissing Bacon's appeal with costs on the 
highest scale Luminous and informing.'* 

ATHENAEUM, September 3rd, 1898. 

•* Miss E. Marriott has written a very sensible pamphlet, 
entitled ^ Bacon or Shakespeare ? ' (Elliot Stock) which should 
satisfy those easily persuaded persons who are inclined to be 
Baconians. Those confirmed in the heresy are, we fear, beyond 
the reach of argument." 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE, August 13th, 1898. 

"There are, we believe, still some folk who persist that 

Bacon wrote Shakespere, or, as some have expressed it, that 

Shacon was the author of Bakespere This very year an article 

in an illustrated magazine infected the youth in the train with the 
pernicious heresy. So there is some ground for demolishing it 
anew. Miss Marriott is evidently no novice. She handles the 
facts with ease and accuracy, and administers her extinguisher 
with a delicate satire and graceful humour which we fear will be 
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almost wasted on her opponents, while it delights her supporters. 
We take it that Shaconians are impervious to reason ; but if haply 
there be some who can understand argument, let them read Miss 
Marriott's amusing and convincing 'inquiry,' and come away 
wiser, but certainly not sadder men." 

LITERATURE, August 27th, 1898. 

*' It is clear that time has not blunted the clear vision or the cut- 
ting sarcasm ofaloyal Shakespearian. When Mrs. Windle of San 

Francisco got her * cipher ' from the spirit of Bacon himself ' from 
the unseen world,' Miss Marriott invokes the ghost of Dr. Routh to 
force the Baconians to ' verify their references ' ; and very pretty 

havoc she makes of their historical facts Miss Marriott thus 

makes short work of the chief fantasies — the cryptogram, the 
* thirteen-syllabled word,' the utterly inconclusive comparisons 
between phrases common to the two writers— but perhaps she 
hardly lays sufficient stress on the fact that Bacon's scholarship is 
in itself a very strong argument against his authorship of the Plays. 
Great scholars like Bacon are never men of creative genius." 

SPEAKER, September 3rd, 1898. 

" Mr. Marriott has been patient enough once more to review the 
matter for the benefit of the cursory reader. He has made it his 
business to reply to a Mr. Bucke's article in Pearsotis Magazine ; 
he has flouted with ease the notion that * despised weed ' means 
the plays, demonstrated the untrustworthiness of Mr. Bucke's state- 
ments, and generally, though dealing with necessarily trite argu* 
ments, managed to put fresh illustration and suggestion into his 

pamphlet" 

GLOBE, July 25th, 1898. 

*' The writer rejects the Baconian hypothesis. The topic has 
really been threshed out completely, but Mr. R. M. Bucke's recent 
article on ' Shakespeare Dethroned ' has aroused the indignation 
and ire of Mr. Marriott, and perhaps, as it appeared in a magazine 
of wide circulation, it was desirable to answer it This Mr. 
Marriott has done in a very intelligent, careful, and comprehensive 
fashion, meeting all Mr. Bucke's points and suggestions one by 
one, and with disastrous effect to Mr. Bucke. As a summary of 
the conclusive evidence for Shakespeare's authorship, this booklet, 
which is deserving of something more lasting than a paper cover, 
may be heartily commended." 
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Since the foregoing pages were published I have been 
assured that there are several other Baconian arguments 
which, in the opinion of advocates on both sides of the 
question, are of far more weight than those against which 
my answers were specially directed. 

I take the opportunity, therefore, of a second edition 
to add in the form of " Notes *' what appears — at least 
to my own mind — ^to be ample refutation of such points 
as have been newly brought before me, or as I see 
it was a mistake to have passed by. 

I take the notes in such order as suitable places for 

reference to them in the text can most conveniently be 

found. 

E. MARRIOTT. 

November 6th, 1898, 
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NOTE A. 
(See p. 8, line i8.) 

My attention has recently been called to the work 
of a third cryptogrammist, Orville W. Owen, M.D., of 
Detroit (U.S.A.). 

The author professes to find the nature of the cypher 
and the method of using it explained in a cyphered 
letter from Bacon to his future decipherer, thrown into 
the form of a dialogue, in the course of which the latter 
interlocutor is made to say, " Ah ! my dear Lord, upon 
mine honour I have sought to match the cues. But I 
know not how to use them. They are so obscure that 
they are inscrutable." (Thus far, I must say, I quite 
agree with him !) 

But be the cypher what it may, in the extravagance 
of its evolved results Dr. Owen outruns all his prede- 
cessors, for besides the dramas, sonnets, &c., attributed 
to Shakespeare, Bacon is made to claim the 'Faerie 
Queene' and all Spenser's other works. Burton's 
'Anatomy of Melancholy,' and the plays of Marlowe, 
Greene, and Peele, and to allude to money paid to each 
for the use of his name. (It had need to have been a 
high figure to serve as absolution fee for inducing such 
a man as Edmund Spenser, let alone four others, to 
pass himself off through life under false colours, and 
make his whole social existence one monstrous fraud.) 

But to return. Out of this heterogeneous collection, 
arbitrarily pieced together. Dr. Owen has concocted a 
story so defiant of history and probability, so insuffer- 
ably gross in the details, and fiendish in the curses put 
into the mouth of the grave, the decorous, the religious 
Francis Bacon, that decency and common sense alike 
exonerate me from making this latest " cypher story " 
the subject of further criticism. 
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NOTE B. 
(See p. 9, line 4.) 

I have been asked to examine Donnelly's work care- 
fully to see whether I can detect a flaw or disprove its 
conclusions. 

Even had I the time I have not the opportunity to 
do this thoroughly. I have not been able to get sight 
of 'The Great Cryptogram/ but I have seen copious 
extracts from it, and the method of its working has been 
in outline explained to me, and these justify me in 
asserting that one fundamental flaw runs through all 
the cypher revelations, at the outset invalidating all 
conclusions drawn from it, and that the conclusions 
disprove themselves. The flaw is that the most im- 
portant words, viz., proper names, are left to be 
supplied conjecturally at the decipherer's pleasure, or 
are suggested by such absurd synonyms as to deprive 
the secret history supposed to be revealed by the cypher 
of any weight whatever, e.g,^ Sir — to — amiss — loose — and 
sea represent Sir Thomas Lucy (!), who is also designated 
by my Lord and his Lordships no explanation being 
given why he is to be found under titles which never 
belonged to him. Again, seas and 2//, and says and 
///, serve for Cecil ; while Shakespeare's own name is 
made up in one place by Shakst and spurr^ and by Jack 
and spur in another. Connecting links, varying in 
number from two to twenty consecutive words, are 
arbitrarily inserted wherever the avowedly fragmentary 
narrative chances to require it. Much of the narrative, 
which must have cost such enormous labour to introduce 
into the text, is mere irrelevant gossip which it did not 
matter a straw whether posterity ever heard or not. 

And the stories, as I have said, disprove themselves 

because they involve impossibilities, e,g,y the cypher 

describes Shakespeare as " a poor low-spirited creature," 

disgusting in appearance, looking at thirty years of age 

D 2 
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like a decrepit old man, the miserable result of a vicious 
life, with much more to the same effect too gross for 
quotation. 

That such a wretched, degraded being as this should 
successfully pass himself off through life as a poet of 
the highest order, and be celebrated by the pen of poets 
and the chisel of the sculptor after his death, is absolutely 
impossible. 

Equally impossible is the cypher account of Bacon 
himself. 

Throughout his whole life (and it was an eminently 
well-known and public life) Francis Bacon stands before 
us as a loyal subject, a firm believer in the truths of 
Christianity, a devout worshipper of God. In the hour 
of deep humiliation, he finds relief in pouring out his 
heart in such a prayer as that to which I have already 
referred.* In the solemn contemplation of approaching 
death, he prefaces his Will by committing his " soul and 
body into the hands of God by the blessed oblation of 
my Saviour, the one at the time of my dissolution, the 
other at the time of my resurrection." 

More than once, in varying phrase, he declares his 
aim in all his writings to be the glory of the Creator, 
and the relief of his fellow-men. 

And this is the man who, we are asked to believe, 
took infinite trouble to introduce cyphered stories into 
the Plays, in which he is described as reviling Queen 
Elizabeth in language worthy of Billingsgate, and in 
which the " aim of these well-known Plays " is declared 
to be to " stir up rebellion," to " poison the minds of the 
multitude," to "flood this fair land with blood," and 
to "make the holiest matters of religion a subject of 
laughter." 

In brief, the cypher makes Francis Bacon first use 
Shakespeare for years as his tool, and then blacken his 

'*' See ante^ p. i8. 
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character with the grossest vices, and blacken himself 
with the yet deeper dye of the most appalling hypocrisy ! 

If this be the man whom Mr. Donnelly claims as his 
hero, we make him welcome to him. 

However, I do Baconians the justice to believe there 
are not many of them who ground their convictions on 
such monstrous fabrications as these. 

Before I finally dismiss the subject of the cypher there 
is one remark I wish to make upon a point insisted upon 
as a very strong one by all Baconians alike, so far as I 
am acquainted with them, viz., the clumsy printing and ^ 

the incongruous "corrections" of the Folio edition of 1623. 1 

The cypher affords no explanation of these whatever. 
Suppose Bacon to have written the Plays, and to have 
wished to commit the secret of such authorship to a 
cyphered statement within the Dramas themselves. It 
could have been done simply by a few sentences within 
the five Acts of a single Play. 

Cyphered writing was in constant use then, as now, 
for diplomatic communications. Secret information that 
is absolutely undiscernible by every one except the man 
who holds the key can be conveyed within the compass 
of an ordinary official despatch. There was no man 
living who could have done this on his own behalf more 
readily than Bacon himself. Whatever explanation of 
clumsy printer's work may be conjecturable, no more 
improbable one can be proposed for our credulity than 
that such an already arduously occupied man as 
Francis Bacon should have undertaken so herculean 
and so needless a labour as the cryptogrammists have 
invented for him, and intelligent people, who ought to 
know better; have blindly accepted at their bidding. 

NOTE C 

(See p. 17, foot-note.) 

This curious misinterpretation of the words put into 
the mouth of Julius Caesar one is at a loss to account for 
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on the part of a man like Ben Jonson. He must either 
have been quoting from memory or from one of the 
earlier copies Heminge and Condell speak of. The 
words " Caesar, thou dost me wrong,"are not in the Folio 
at all, while the punctuation of Caesar^s answer makes 
perfectly good sense : — 

Know— Caesar doth not wrong ; nor without cause . 
Will he be satisfied. 

NOTE D. 
(See p. 1 8, line 13.) 

A literary friend charges me with having overlooked 
two passages to which Baconians attach special im- 
portance as affording something of that external 
evidence in which their theory is thought to be so 
deficient. 

The first is the concluding sentence of a brief letter 
from Bacon to Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Davies when 
the latter was on his way to Scotland to pay his respects 
to King James on his accession to the throne of England. 
In the last line of the letter in question Bacon asks his 
friend " to be good to concealed poets." " Meaning him- 
self " is the Baconian gloss. 

To what this enigmatical sentence actually referred 
even Mr. Spedding's research failed to find a satisfactory 
conjecture. But to construe it into a claim for the author- 
ship of thirty-six Dramas and numerous other poems on 
behalf of the man who said of himself, " I do not profess 
to be a poet, but I once wrote a sonnet," &c., is indeed to 
set the pyramid to stand on its apex. 

The second is the oft-quoted Postscript to a letter of 
Tobie Matthew to Bacon published in Basil Montagu's 
edition of Bacon's works (vol. xii. p. 468). It is without 
a date, but dates itself within very narrow limits. For 
first it is addressed to Bacon as Viscount St. Albans, 
and therefore must be subsequent to January 27th, 
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162011 y* the date a(t which that title was bestowed upon 

him. Jt acknowledges in terms of lavish gratitude a 

letter from Lord St. Albans of April 9th (year not given) ; 

but the tenor of the whole letter is such that one almost 

feels it must have been penned before the Lord Chancellor's 

irreparable fall in the following May. Now from 1618 

to the end of December, 1621, Matthew was for the 

second time in exile in France, on account of his refusal 

to take the oaths of allegiance to King James, and he 

was very soon abroad again about the Spanish match.t 

The " famous Postscript ** runs thus : — 

^ The most prodigious wit that ever I knew of my nation, and of 
this side of the sea, is of your Lordship's name, though known by 
another." 

The obvious meaning of which may be paraphrased 
in modern English thus : " The cleverest Englishman I 
ever knew on the Continent is of your Lordship's name, 
though passing under a pseudonym." 

Who this clever namesake may have been it is pro- 
bably impossible now to ascertain. Antony Bacon, the t^/^^t^ 
elder brother, has been suggested, and the description (^Ua^J^'^ 
would have been strictly applicable to him, even to the 
occasional assuming of a feigned name when employed 
in secret political negotiations. But this very plausible 
conjecture is inadmissible. Antony Bacon died as early 
as 1 60 1, and Matthew is evidently speaking of a living 
man — ^^ is of your Lordship's name." There were, how- 

* In questions where chronology is concerned it is important to 
remember that in the seventeenth century the New Year began on 
the 25th of March. 

t I note this because, even if the letter were written at a later 
date than I conjecture, the words '* this side of the sea" still imply 
that the writer was on the Continent. Matthew could not have used 
them in England, as they would have borne an invidious sense — 
equivalent to saying that, although Lord St. Albans had no rival 
in intellect this side the Channel, such might possibly be found on 
the other, which it is ridiculous to suppose Matthew could have 
written, even inadvertently. 
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ever, many scions from the family root, and travelling 
under a feigned name was no uncommon occurrence in 
those days. 

But let the ** prodigious wit** have been who he may, 
he cannot have been the ex-Lord Chancellor, unless we 
are prepared for another paraphrase of the Postscript in 
the form of " The cleverest man of the name of Bacon 
whom I ever knew on the Continent is your Lordship 
yourself, whom I never met out of England " (Bacon 
never having crossed the Channel since he was recalled 
from Paris on the death of his father in 1579, when 
Tobie Matthew was a two-year-old child). And even 
supposing Matthew had wished to pay a covert com- 
pliment to his friend as the concealed author of the 
Shakespeare Dramas, I think he would hardly have 
thanked any of us for suggesting that he did it by 
so very clumsy a periphrasis as is involved in the 
Postscript It is much as though some friend ** in the 
secret " of the authorship of the Waverley Novels, writing 
to Walter Scott from New York, should have said, "The 
cleverest man of your name whom I have ever met in 
America is you, Sir, yourself, though you do not own to 
it and never crossed the Atlantic " ! 

NOTE E. 

(See p. 24, last line of text.) 

Another point much pressed is the absence of any 
mention of the Plays in Shakespeare's Will, it being 
assumed that they would have been valuable literary 
property. 

But the Law of Copyright securing an author's pecu- 
niary rights in his own works for a limited period was 
not in existence till 1709. Lifelong right extended to 
seven years after death dates only from 1842. 

When Shakespeare, therefore, after his retirement to 
Stratford, had once sent his Plays to the managers and 
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been paid for thenii he ceased to have any right in them 

whatever. 

NOTE F. 

(See p. 28, line 17.) 

Illiterate Shakespeare's father apparently was, and 
his mother may have been, but of the ** peasant class " 
Mary Arden certainly was not She came of an ancient 
Warwickshire family of good estate. But female educa- 
tioOy even among the landed gentry of the sixteenth 
century, was at a low level, such brilliant exceptions as 
Lady Jane Grey and her sister, and the daughters of Sir 
Anthony Cooke, notwithstanding. 

But for a woman in those days to be illiterate was 
not inconsistent with her having a strong natural under- 
standing. At all events, a descendant of the Ardens in 
the present day (if we may credit an Essex local paper, 
of which I cannot get a closer date than 1886) believes 
that family records ** prove, indirectly indeed, but clearly, 
that it was by reason of his mother's social qualities 
and extraordinary mind that Shakespeare became * the 
myriad-minded bard sublime.' " 

NOTE G. 
(See p. 32, line 17.) 

Pope, in his preface to Shakespeare's works, writes : 
*He seems to have known the world by intuition, to 
have looked through human nature at one glance, and 
to be the only author that gives ground for a very new 
opinion, that the philosopher may be 60m as well as 
the poet." 

In illustration of this remark of Pope's, I would 
beg my reader to look at BlackwoocCs Magazine for 
the month of October, 1898, and read the article on 
Kipling. He will find in it a very remarkable instance 
of the intuitive power of genius, combined with imagina- 
tion, to assimilate knowledge on every side, however 
briefly brought in contact with its sources — surmounting 
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all adverse circumstances, or converting all into so much 
addition to life's varied experiences. The writer draws a 
humorous sketch of the biography which some imaginary 
critic at a distant period might compile, deriving his evi- 
dence solely from Kipling's own writings. He conceives 
his confident assertions of what must have been Kipling's 
educational advantages to account for his extraordinarily 
varied information — his extensive travels — the different 
professions in which he obviously must have successively 
been engaged — ^his familiarity with the extremes of 
social life, from brilliant Courts to the slums of London, 
&c. ; the whole in contrast to the known facts of his 
actual life, presenting the most curious parallel to like 
deductions from like evidence in the case of Shake- 
speare, which has not escaped the writer himself. 

It is quite too long for full quotation ; but it is worth 
while for any one interested in the Shakespearean 
question to see the light which the article I have referred 
to throws on the subject 

NOTE H. 

(See p. 35, last line.) 

Another friend has reminded me of numerous instances 
in which the peculiar Warwickshire habit oi dissyllabizing 
monosyllabic words is required in reading the Plays, not 
only for correct scanning, in which many of Shakespeare's 
lines are defective, but for musical rhythm to the ear. 
In the 'Merchant of Venice,' Act III. sc. ii., we find — 

Shall lose a hair through Bassanio's fault 

Again, in * Macbeth,* Act IV. sc. i., we have — 

Toad that under cold stone. 

George Steevens felt that these defects must be amended, 
and substituted "coldest" for "cold," and supplied "my" 
before Bassanio. But it is highly probable that Shake- 
speare pronounced the words as many a Warwickshire 
man would still—" halfr" and "could." 
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Numerous similar instances might be found, but these 

may suffice to call Shakespeare readers' attention to the 

subject 

NOTE I. 

(See p. 39, line 24.) 

In point of fact, however, the phrase " Discourse of 
Reason," which Mr. Bucke says was previously " un- 
known," originated neither with Bacon nor with 
Shakespeare. Dr. Aldis Wright* calls it a "literary 
commonplace." He says : " Dr. Murray's * New English 
Dictionary' gives from 'The Pilgrimage of the Sowle' 
(1413), printed by Caxton in 1483, 

' The soule seketh by discors of reson the skyles and the causes 
(^ the wonderful beaute of creatures.' 

And from Eden's 'Treatise of the Newe India' (1553), 

' Such wonderfull feates ... as could hardely be comprehended 
by the discourse of reason.' 

Again, in the Table of Contents to Holland's translation 
of Plutarch's * Morals ' (1603), ont of the Treatises is, 

' That Brute beasts have discourse of reason.' 
And Boswell, in his note on the passage in 'Hamlet,* 
quotes from Sir Henry Savile's translation of the 
'Agricola' of Tacitus (1591), 

^Agricola, though brought up m the field, upon a naturall wit, 
and discourse of reason,' &c.'' 

Dr. Wright adds, " No doubt that scores of such 
instances might be found." 

In like manner the forms of salutation, such as " good 
morrow," "good even," &c., which Mr. Bucke declares 
to have been "new in the language," the writer of an 
article 'On Baconians,' in the Author for September ist 
of this year, says he has found to be "the commonest 
of common property," and refers to five contemporary 
authors in proof of it ; and the same inaccuracy of 
statement, he says, applies to innumerable other words. 

* In a private letter to the present writer. 
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CONCLUSION. 

It would be too onerous to attempt to enter further 
into the numerous works which have been put forth in 
various forms in favour of the Baconian theory, but I 
cannot refrain from adding a few words upon the 
general character of the controversy. 

And, first, Baconians treat the question as if the two 
men set forth as rival claimants for the authorship of the 
Plays stood on equal ground — as much so as if the Plays 
had come to us anon)anously, and the task for criticism 
were to find the author. 

But before we can entertain any argument in favour 
of Francis Bacon, we must disprove existing evidence in 
favour of William Shakespeare. 

And the first thing which strikes a careful reader of 
the works of Baconian advocates is their unfair dealing 
with evidence. Facts, or deductions, are weighed in 
different scales, according as Bacon or Shakespeare is 
their subject 

The fact of no manuscript of the dramas being found 
in Shakespeare's possession is held as the strongest 
presumption against his having written them. When 
the same fact is urged in the case of Bacon — noted as he 
was for extreme care in the preservation of every line of 
his own writing — we are told that the profound secrecy 
he had resolved on maintaining of course necessitated 
their destruction. 

When overwhelming contemporary testimony to 
Shakespeare's authorship is appealed to in contrast to 
the total absence of such in regard to Bacon, then the 
** profound secret " is known to, and hinted at, by one 
friend or casual acquaintance after another — from Tobie 
Matthew and Ben Jonson down to Florio, the Italian 
master, and, as we have recently been informed, to an 
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V 

undergraduate at Cambridge. This youngster, it appears, 

wrote a Latin elegy 

In obitum 

r 

Incomparabilis Francisci de Verulamio, 

in one distich of which he alluded to the well-known 
fable that the spear of Romulus (hasta Quirini) budded 
into a laurel : — 

Crescere Pegaseas docuit, velut Hasta Quirini 
Crevit, et exiguo tempore Laurus erat 

Seizing on the words " Hasta " and " Quirinus " (the 
name by which Romulus was deified) — derived from the 
old word " quiris," also, like " hasta," meaning a spear — 
and interpolating the word " Shaker,*' Dr. George Cantor, 
of the University of Halle - Wittenberg, gratuitously 
renders "Hasta Quirini" by Spear- Shaker = Shake- 
speare ! Thence assuming the young Cantab to have 
been in the secret, he asserts that he addressed the 
lately deceased Lord Verulam as Shakespeare. Finally, 
he adduces the distich I have quoted as the latest 
triumphant proof of the identity of Bacon with the 
author of the Plays. 

Truly " a sentence is but a cheveril glove to a good 
wit" ! 

I have dwelt, it may seem, somewhat disproportion- 
ately upon this instance. But f have done so because it 
is one of the strongest I have met with of the unequal 
dealing with evidence which I have spoken of. A 
fanciful allusion, like that suggested by the words 
" Hasta Quirini," is treated — according to Dr. Cantor's 
English translator — as something that is to startle the 
whole literary world, and make Shakespearians hence- 
forth shrink abashed from ever again disputing Bacon's 
authorship, while explicit and reiterated testimony, such 
as that of Ben Jonson, Heminge and Condell, and others, 
in Shakespeare's favour, is set aside by the flimsiest or 
most tortuous of arguments. 
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And in regard to the frequent assertion that Shake- 
speare was used in the Folio as a nam de plume for 
Bacon, besides its palpable absurdity, it must be remem- 
bered that while for an author to write under a feigned 
name is a matter of frequent occurrence, to persuade 
another man to put his name on the title-page, and to 
pass himself off through his whole life as the author, is 
unique in the annals of literature. 

Again, Judge Holmes at p. 9 of his elaborate work 

* The Authorship of Shakespeare ' says : — 

'^ If he" (Shakespeare) "had contemplated a revision of his own 
works for publication during his own life, from the accomplishment 
of which he was prevented by sudden illness and death, it is scarcely 
credible that he should not have given some instructions to that 
end, either to his executors in his will, or to some confidential friend 
on whom such injunction would not have been lost.** 

Why did it not occur to Nathaniel Holmes as he 
wrote the foregoing words that the very same argument 
would apply to Bacon ? It is exactly what any reason- 
able man in Bacon's supposed circumstances would have 
done. It is what has been done in other cases. It is 
what Bacon himself actually did in regard to one collec- 
tion of manuscripts, which he committed to the care of 
one of his executors and his very intimate friend William 
Bosvile (Boswell), and which were by him, at his decease, 
passed on to Isaac Gruter at the Hague for publication, 
with the exception of some specified papers which were 
not to be printed " for a long time to come."* 

Why should not Bacon have done the same regarding 
the dramas and all the other Shakespearian literature 
now claimed for him, had he really been their author ? 

* In 1655 Gruter was still impatiently waiting for the time to 
arrive when he might safely '' let them see the light." These still 
withheld MSS. cannot possily have been the dramas themselves, as 
has been suggested, for the dramas had been in print for more than 
thirty years, and in Gruter's own words it was ** hitherto unfmb' 
lished MSS." which he was longing to print, not a secret concern- 
ing long since published ones which he was wishing to reveal. 
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The same unfairness occurs in the comparison between 
the literary style of the Plays and that of Bacon's prose 
works. 

All resemblances in philosophic thought, in phraseology, 
in similes and metaphors — and they are doubtless both 
numerous and interesting — are brought forward, down to 
the very minutest and most trivial particulars, while the 
wide divergences I have pointed out (see ante^ p. 26) 
are not once so much as hinted at. 

And when we consider that every poetical mind has 
the same material world, the same human life around to 
work upon, it is impossible but that the same phenomena 
should suggest the same images and symbols to each. 
Flowing streams, springing fountains, the decay of 
autumn, the new life of spring, the steadfastness of the 
everlasting hills, the evanescent fragrance and loveli- 
ness of flowers — allusions to all these and to countless 
others of Nature's varied aspects are to be found in all 
poetry of all lands. But while human life on its subjective 
side, its hopes, its fears, its passions and affections, its 
vicissitudes, and its transitoriness, are the same in all 
lands and in all times, life in its outward social aspect 
changes from generation to generation. The social life, 
the literary style of the seventeenth century are not 
those of the eighteenth, and the divergences exhibited 
in this present end of the nineteenth are immeasurable. 
In the days when holy Bishop Andrewes found a fitting 
place in his devotions to pray against " making gods of 
kings," Judge Holmes needed not to have had recourse 
to identity of authorship to account for Bacon teaching 
that " Kings are gods upon earth," and for the Duchess 
of York in * Richard II.' saying, 

A god on earth thou art, 

or for finding in the * Rape of Lucrece,' 

Thou seemest not what thou art, a god, a king, 
For kings, like gods, should govern everything. 
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But before I close these remarks I must revert for a 
moment to the subject of the profound secrecy attributed 
to Bacon in regard to his (supposed) authorship of the 
dramas, and of all other of the poems known as Shake- 
speare's, for this, after all, is the crucial test of the 
Baconian theory. 

Bacon was certainly not indifferent to literary fame ; 
he certainly was always in need of money. [ The dramas 
^ would have added largely both to fame and pecuniary 
gains. What motive can have been adequate to induce 
him to forego all the fame, and a large portion of the 
profits ? "I 

As to Mr. Donnelly's explanation that Bacon dared 
not own himself the author of Plays, of which, if the real 
purport should be discovered, it would be the ruin of his 
worldly prospects, it is beneath contempt. The other 
frequently alleged reason, viz., his mother's objection to 
the theatre, and the mean estimate in which everything 
connected with the theatre was supposed to be — and in 
its social aspect really was — held, will not serve. Why 
should the man who had no scruple against owning 
himself the writer of Masques for Royal entertainment 
hesitate to acknowledge the dramas — literature of the 
same nature, but immeasurably superior in merit ? 

The truth is, no adequate motive can be found, and 
Bacon's absolute silence respecting the dramas remains 
the most insuperable obstacle to the acceptance of the 
nineteenth-century theory that he was their author. 

Baconians are much in the habit of asking concerning 
one thing and another in reference to Shakespeare, " Is 
it likely ? " I have even seen the question put whether 
it is ** likely " that there should have been two men of 
such surpassing genius in one generation. 

I in my turn ask, Is it likely that a man whose acknow- 
ledged literary work was already prodigious for the time 
he had to spare for it, who regarded the Latin language 
as the only safe vehicle to secure permanency for his 
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work — is it, I ask, likely that he should have had either 
the wish or the power to superadd to all his avowed 
work a vast mass of English literature— carried on with 
all the additional difficulty of absolute secrecy — and 
then " die and make no sign " by which those " foreign 
nations'' and "next ages ''to whom he bequeathed his 
'^name and memory" might learn that all this noble 
work was his ? 

But improbability — more than improbability, the 
absurdly incredible — is reached when we are asked to 
believe that besides taking infinite pains to deprive him- 
self of a vast addition of literary fame, Bacon prevailed 
upon two respectable, well-known men, such as Heminge 
and Condell, and upon his own intimate friend Ben 
Jonson, to join in the gigantic hoax of the Folio 
(followed up in Jonson's case by the eulogy in the 
* Discoveries '). 

The only parallel which suggests itself is to conceive 
of Walter Scott, not content with the anonymous 
publication of the Waverley Novels, persuading James 
and John Ballantyne to bring out an edition attributing 
their authorship to a deceased underling of their own ; 
and further inducing some intimate friend, say Lockhart, 
to add his affectionate panegyric also to the puppet. 
And further still (fully to carry out the Baconian 
line of argument) we must acknowledge that this make- 
believe author was all the while really a very illiterate, 
vulgar fellow, perfectly incapable of having written the 
romances, but one who nevertheless had, by previous 
poetical forgeries, contrived to win himself such a repu- 
tation* that the fraud was at once accepted without a 
misgiving by the whole literary world, and that not one 
of the private friends of any of the parties concerned 
seems ever to have had a moment's suspicion that the 
public were being grossly imposed upon. 

* Even that inveterate Baconian Judge Holmes states (p. 6 of 
hi4 work) that Shakespeare won '' a bhUiant reputation." 
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And this congeries of absurdities is but the exact, 
iinexaggerated counterpart of the Baconian methods of 
dealing with the evidence of the Folio. 

If testimony as elaborate, explicit, and seemingly 
heartfelt of close friends, backed by scores of other con- 
temporary witnesses, can be set aside by such ridiculous 
suppositions as these, we may give up the appeal to 
historic evidence altogether, and let each generation — 
no matter after what interval of time — reconstruct th© 
history of the past for itself, according to the prevailing 
tone of mind of its owii day. Judge and jury in the 
courts of literature may be allowed to dispense with 
the troublesome process of examining witnesses, and — 
undisturbed by facts — to pronounce their verdicts solely 
upon their own instinctive convictions of ti\t probabilities 
of the case. 

There are, however, those who venture to believe that 
the estimation in which a man was held by lifelong 
friends and daily fellow-labourers carries more weight 
than the opinions of critics who did not come into the 
world till more than two hundred years after the man 
in question had left it. Let the voices of such in the 
nineteenth century fearlessly echo the "Deo gratias" 
of the seventeenth for the gift of two such master- 
minds in different, though harmonizing departments 
of literature — of two such mighty exponents, such 
inspiring leaders, of human thought and feeling as 
Francis Bacon and William Shakespeare ! 



FINIS. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

« 

It was not till the foregoing pages were oil the point 
of publication that I met with the following quotation 
from the preface to a work which Bacon left unpub- 
lished at the time of his death : — 

"For myself, my heart is not set upon any of those things 
which depend on external accidents. I am not hunting for fame ; 
I have no desire to found a sect, after the fashion of the 
heresiarchs ; and to look for any private gain from such an under- 
taking as this, I should consider both ridiculous and base. 
Enough for me the consciousness of well deserving, and those real 
and effectual results with which fortune itself cannot interfere." 

The lofty indifference to immediate fame and pecu- 
niary advantage to which Bacon here gives utterance 
is completely in character with those great philosophical 
works, which were adapted to a select and limited class of 
readers, and for full appreciation of which he must have 
looked at least as much to posterity as to the men of 
his own day. But the tenor of the whole passage is 
incongruous with so totally different a style of literature 
as the Dramas ; and the reiterated piteous appeals for 
money to pay his debts, which form the burden of letter 
after letter through Bacon's later years, painfully bring 
before us the contrast between the ideal which his 
noble mind had set before itself, and the actual condition 
to which he was reduced by adverse circumstances. 

This, however, does but emphasize the value which 
such a source of pecuniary gain as the Dramas (sup- 
posing them to have been his) would have afforded him, 
and deepen the improbability that he would have given 
it largely away to another. 
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